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ODD FASHIONS. 

******* 

Among the odd dressers of the last century 
was the celebrated French philosopher and poet, 
Monsieur de la Coiidamine. Like George Sel- 
wyn, he was an indefatigable attendant at exe- 
cutions. He of course did not forget that erf 
Damiens, the most horrible butchery ever en- 
acted on the Greve, and at which French ladies 
were present with opera glasses, the better to 
enjoy the spectacle. Even so wits, philosophers, 
and " females" honored the Mannings with thek 
presence, in front of Horsemonger-lane jail. 

Condamine went for ever in search of truth, 
"like Diogenes looking for a man. At the execu- 
tion of Damiens, he pushed his way close to 
the dread officers of the law, and there, with his 
trumpet fastened to his ear (for he was "as deaf 
as a post"), and his pencil apd tablets in his 
hands, he watched and recorded progress. At 
each tearing of the flesh by the pinchers, or at 
each blow dealt by the bar which crushed the 
limbs on which it fell, Condamine exclaimed, 
" What does he say now? what does he say 
now?" The satellites of Chariot, the hang- 
man, wished to drive him away as a troublesome 
fellow, but the executioner civilly remarked that 
" the gentleman was an amateur, and might 
stay if he liked." With all this, De la Conda- 
mine was a simple-minded and humane man. 
In our London streets he produced a great effect ; 
there he walked, dressed as laxly as Sir Simon 
Slack, and carrying with him a huge umbrella, 
almost as huge an ear-trumpet, a telescope, a 
compass, and a map of London permanently 
unfolded. He questioned everybody he met, buc 
as he did this in English, as he thought, of 
which he did not comprehend a word, he was 
exceedingly like a metaphysician, who neces- 
sarily does not understand either what he says 
or what is said to 'him. His singular, appear- 
ance in the streets speedily brought a counter- 
feit presentment of him on the stage, and, from 
King downwards, all the English actors who 
played Frenchmen dressed them after the pat- 
tern of M. de la Condamine. 

As [ have above noticed the Paris executioner, 
— "Monsieur de Paris," — as he used to be 
called, I may further remark that the personage 
who filled that office some twenty years ago was 
one of the .best-dressed and best-informed men I 
ever met with. He might have been taken for 
a reverend abbe, who did not deem that the 
dignity of priest was hurt by uniting with it the 
joviality of man. He was a man indeed of 
bloody hands, but he had gentle affections too ; 
and he loved his children, aye, reader, as well as 
thou lovest thine own. 

The Earl of Ferrers, who murdered his.stew- 
ard in 1760, was condemned to be executed for 
his crime. He had been originally married in a 
suit of white kerseymere and silver; and he 
chose to be hung in the same suit, it being as 
appropriate to one occasion, he said/as the other. 
Walpole, discerning the effect this might have 
on lashion, remarks, " I suppose every highway- 
man will preserve the blue handkerchief he has 
about his neck when he is married, that he may 
die like a lord." 

The Earl dated his misfortunes from the day 
on which he married the sister of Sir "William 
Meredith: He accused the lady of having met 
him drunk at an assembly, and having kept him 
so till the ceremony was over. Had he charged 
her with making him drunk, the lady, who was 
a laitWul wife, might have been more to blame: 
and as for keeping him drunk afterwards, he was 
sedom subsequently sober, and had only him- 
self to blame. 

This coroneted brute, who was remarkable 
for his taste in dress, was at once fond and faith- 
less. He kept his Countess in continual fear of 
her life, beating her by day, and threatening to 
shoot her at night. They were separated : and 
it was because Johnson, his steward, advanced 



her some portion of her allowance without the 
knowledge of the Earl, that the latter shot him 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, and continued 
tormenting him till one in the morning, rejoic- 
ing to kill him slowly ! 

After being sentenced by a unanimous vote of 
the House of Lords, he passed his time in the 
Tower in playing picquet with the warders ; and, 
like Jerome Cardan, he would not play for pas- 
time, but for money. He drank as much wine 
as he could get, and then took to beer, for want 
of something better. 

In the procession which moved from the 
Tower to Tyburn, this doomed man, in his 
wedding clothes, was the only person who did 
not appear affected. His coachman blubbered, 
and the officials looked grave, but the indifferent 
lord made comments on the crowd, alluded now 
and then to the purpose in hand, and had the 
condescension to acknowledge that he did be- 
lieve in God. 

As connected with fashion, it may be noticed 
that the Earl was the first man who suffered by 
the " new drop." To travel to the other world 
by the " Ferrers' Stage," of course had its pop- 
ular and peculiar signification. Let me add, 
that while he was hanging in white, the sheriffs, 
in mourning and robes of office, were coolly 
standing on the scaffold, eating and drinking, 
and helping up their friends to drink with them. 
The executioners fought for the rope, and he who 
lost it, cried ; " but," says Walpole, who was not 
there to see, " the universal crowd behaved with 
great decency and admiration." 

There is another act to this tragedy. Lady 
Ferrers subsequently married Lord Frederick 
Campbell, brother of the Duke of Argyle, at 
whose seat, Combe Bank, Kent, she was unfor- 
tunately burnt to death. 

There was about this time another celebrated 
personage remarkable for her style of dress. 
We have all heard of " Sappho's diamonds on 
her dirty smock," and Pope's line does not seem 
overcharged. — " I have seen Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague," writes "Walpole in 1762; "I 
think her avarice, her dirt, and her vivacity are 
all increased. Her dress, like her. languages, is 
a galimatias of several countries; the ground- 
work rags, and the embroidery nastiness. She 
needs no cap, no handkerchief, no gown, no 
petticoat, no shoes. An old black-lace hood re- 
presents the first ; the fur of a horseman's coat, 
which replaces the third, serves for the second ; 
a dimity petticoat is deputy, and officiates for 
the fourth ; and slippers act the part of the last. 
When I was at Florence, and she was expected 
there, we drew Sortes Virgilianas for her ; we 
literally drew 

' Insanam vatem aspicics.' 

It would have been a stronger prophecy now 
even than it was then." 

*' * * * * * * 

The worst feature in Lady Maty was that 
she was not only dirty as an elderly woman, 
but had been so as a young one. Two-and- 
twenty years before Walpole wrote the above 
account of her, he thus photographed the 
nymph whom Pope had transiently adored. 
Walpole met her at Florence in 1740, and there, 
he says, she was "laughed at by the whole 
town. Her dress,, her avarice, and her impu- 
dence must amaze any one that never heard 
her name. She wears a foul mob that does not 
cover her greasy black locks, that hang loose, 
never combed or curled ; an old mazarine blue 
wrapper, that gapes open, and discovers a can- 
vas petticoat. Her face swelled violently on 

one side, with the remains of a partly 

covered with a plaster, and partly with white 
paint,, which, for cheapness, she has bought so 
coarse, that you would not use it to wash a 
chimney." 

Spence, who saw this clever and eccentric 
lady during the following year at Eorne, des- 
cribes her as brilliant, irregular, and erratic as a 
comet ; at once wise and imprudent, ' : the love- 



liest, most disagreeable, best-natnred, cruellest 
woman in the world; all things by turns, and 
nothing long." 

Three foreign travellers in England have 
pleasantly remarked upon an old custom which 
would now be considered more honored in the 
breach than the observance. The custom al- 
luded to is that of kissing. Chalcondyles, the 
Greek, who visited our respected ancestors be- 
tween four and five centuries ago, was highly' 
surprised, delighted, and edified with this hovel 
mode. He says of it: "As for English females 
and children, their customs are liberal in the 
extreme. For instance, when a visitor calls at 
a friend's house, his first act is to kiss his friend's 
wife ; he is then a duly installed guest. Per- 
sons meeting in the street follow the same cus- 
tom, and no one sees anything improper in the 
action." Nicander Nucius, another Greek tra^- 
veller, of a century later, also adverts to this 
osculatory fashion. "The English," he says^ 
" manifest much simplicity and lack of jealousy 
in their habits and customs as regards females ; 
for not only do members of the same family and 
household kiss them on the lips with complimen- 
tary salutations and enfolding of the arms round 
the waist, but even strangers when introduced 
follow the same mode ; and it is one which does 
not appear to them in any, degree unbecoming." 

The third commentator is Erasmus, and it is 
astonishing how lively the Dutchman becomes 
when expatiating on this ticklish subject. Writ-, 
ing from England to, Andreiinus, in 1499, he 
says unctuously : " They have a custom too 
which can, never be sufficiently commended. 
On your arrival you are welcomed with kisses. 
On your departure you are sent off with kisses.' 
If you return, the embraces are repeated. Do' 
you receive a visit, your first entertainment is 
of kisses. Do your guests depart, you distribute 
kisses amongst them. Whereyer you meet them' 
they greet you with a kiss\ In short, whichever, 
way you turn, there is nothing but kissing. Ah!. 
Faustus, if you had once tasted the tenderness,, 
the fragrance of these kisses, you would wish tip, 
stay in England, not for a ten years', voyage,, 
like Solon's, but as long as you lived." , '■_, 

* * * * ' * 1 " ■ '*,■■■, : I 

Let us now turn from English fashions to, 
French incidents. Some years ago, the; sum-; 
mer evening habitues of the Champs Elys6es 
used to find amusement in listening to an open 
air entertainment of some singularity. A pale, 
thin, fragile, but bright-eyed and intellectual- 
looking girl, of perhaps ten or twelve years of 
age, used to appear in the mostlcrowded part of 
the walk, an hour or so before sunset, attended 
by an old woman who carried a violin, a tin cup, 
and a carpet. While the girl stood apart for a 
moment, with something of a rapt look, the? 
old woman spread the carpet, put down the cup. 
at one corner, and scraped a preliminary air upon, 
the violin. The air was pot always appropriate, 
to the drama that was to follow, for the favorite, 
overture of the. performer was "Ma'm'selle Pin- 
son est une blonde !"— and that was like making. 
"Yankee Doodle" or "Nancy Dawson" pass a^ 
introductory symphonies to "Hainlefc" or "Mac- 
beth." ....... 

However, the orchestra having terminated the 
prelude, the girl stepped on to the carpet, with 
the air of a little tragedy queen, and recited 
long tirades from Racine and Corneille. .But 
then she recited them superbly ; and despite her 
air of suffering and her. exceedingly poor attire, 
she produced such' an effect upon her hewers,' 
that while she rested, the audience were .never, 
weary of filling the cup carried round by the; 
old woman, with sous and half-franc pieces, iu 
order to encourage Tier to new efforts. The col- 
lection was always a large one ; and when the 
delicate-looking child retired, all palpitatingy 
and with a flush upon her cheek, .of which it 
were difficult to say whether it were the flush of 
her own triumph, or that of death .destined to 
triumph over her, the acclamations and cordial- 
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compliments of her hearers greeted her as she 
passed. 

Well, a winter had gone, and a summer had 
come, but with it did not come to the loiterers 
in the Elysian fields the tragic muse whom they 
were disposed and eager to welcome. But dur- 
ing the year a marvellous child appeared on the 
stage of the Gymnase Dramatiqne. She came 
like a meteor arid so departed. The truth was 
that her friends saw at once that she was too 
good for that stage, and she was withdrawn, in 
order to appear on one more classical. Well do 
I remember that we loiterers in the shady ave- 
nues that lead to Neuilly used to dispute, and we 
youths the loudest of all, as to whether the de- 
butante of the Gymnase was or was not the in- 
spired nymph that used in the public highway 
to create as much delight as Duchesnois herself 
before the critical pit of the " Francais." 

The dispute was not to be determined by us, 
and in the meantime we spoke of our absent de- 
light as of alostPleiad, and so the year wore away. 
And then came the eventful night on which 
a girl, of whom no one had previously heard by 
the name she now wore, glided on to the stage 
of the Theatre Francais, and in a moment awoke 
French Tragedy out of the shroud in which she 
had been decently enveloped since Duchesnois 
had laid her down to die. The name of the 
girl was Rachel ; and so pale and unearthly was 
she, yet so inspired in her look, so commanding, 
so irresistible, that every one was not only ready 
to acknowledge the new sovereign of. the tragic 
throne, but all Paris declared that the Rachel 
who was now famous for ever was no other than 
the poor girl who used to stand on a carpet in 
the Champs Elysees, and recite Racine for sous 
and half-franc pieces. 

The lady most concerned maintained a dis- 
creet silence, and various were opinions as to 
identity. In course of time, however, she 
seems herself to have cleared up the mystery by 
one of the prettiest possible and most practic- 
able of confessions. As this is a question of 
evidence, I think it better to let my witness 
speak rather than myself condense the testi- 
mony, and here is the deposition — ce dont il 
s'agit. I have only first to premise that it is 
given by Madame Cohnache in one of those 
pleasant Paris letters which used to appear in 
the "Atlas," to the great amusement and edifi- 
cation of the readers. The following is a por- 
tion of a letter which appeared in Feb., 1851 : 

"Rachel's hotel in the Rue Trudon is gra- 
dually growing into the most exquisite little 
palace in the world. The long-talked of fete, 
which was to have been given by the Tragedian 
upon the occasion of the Mardi Gras, and to 
which all Paris was intriguing and disputing to 
get invited, has been postponed sine die, and a 
literary and poetical festival was offered to her 
friends instead, on Sunday last. The inaugura- 
tion of the hotel took place under the most bril- 
liant auspices. The vast number of rooms con- 
tained in the hotel excited some surprise ; the 
more so as it is formally announced that the 
fair owner intends for the future to reside en- 
tirely alone. ' By whom will all these apart- 
ments be occupied ?' said Alexander Dumas to 
Viennet, as they strolled through the long suite 
of saloons and boudoirs. ' By the owner's 
souvenirs, of course,' replied the latter. 'Oh, 
then, I fear they will be terribly crowded,' re- 
plied Alexander, laughing. To those who com- 
plain of the sadness of the times, and of the 
sad neglect of art manifested by the public of 
our own day, a walk through that exquisitely 
adorned temple, which certainly may rival, both 
in elegance and richness, the dwelling of Aspa- 
sia and the villa of Lais, would be productive 
of an immediate change of opinion. No ex- 
pense^has been spared upon the decoration of 
the hotel ; some of the artists who stand high- 
est have not disdained to furnish some of the 
designs for the moulding; the ceilings are all 
painted by the greatest masters ; and the rich 



draperies which conceal the walls have all been 
taught to hang, according to the strictest rules 
of symmetry, by the great master-hand." 

The file, says the writer, was concluded by 
an epilogue of great interest; and it is this epi- 
logue which connects the Tragedienne of the 
"Francais," with the little Thespian of the 
Champs Elysees. The epilogue is truly des- 
cribed as one displaying a strange and singular 
aspect of the human heart. 

"The soiree had been accepted' as one of a 
purely literary character, and every celebrity ap- 
pertaining to every branch of literature came, 
of course. The fair hostess recited in costume 
every one of her principal tirades, from all the 
great tragedies wherein she has acquired un- 
dying fame, and then withdrew amid the hearty 
applause and unfeigned expressions of delight 
of the whole company. Presently she returned 
before them in a new character to them, but of 
an old one to herself, — that of a street-singer, 
her head bound by a Madras handkerchief, her 
shoulders enveloped in an old Tartan shawl, a 
cotton petticoat descending just below the knee, 
and an old guitar slung across, her bosom. Her 
appearance caused an almost painful interest. 
There was poetry in the whole scene — in the 
very clatter of her sabots as she passed up the 
splendid gallery, all hung with looking-glass, 
and adorned with gilt tripods — in the wooden 
bowl with the sou at the bottom, which she 
rattled as she stepped forward with a melan- 
choly smile. She walked straight to the head 
of the gallery, and standing motionless for a 
moment, began the ballad which she had sung 
last of all before she was summoned from the 
street to the stage, from rags and poverty, to 
glory, influence, and riches. By a singular co- 
incidence, this ballad happened to be the same 
formerly sung in : Fanchon la Veilleuse,' — 'Elle 
a quitte,' — relating how Fanchon had left her 
humble home for wealth and grandeur, and how 
she was gradually pining amidst the splendor 
of her lot for the love and liberty she had once 
enjoyed. The voice of the singer, perhaps from 
fatigue, perhaps from emotion, was low and fal- 
tering, and produced an effect such as not the 
most powerful of her tirades from Racine or 
Corneille has ever been able to produce, — tears 
from her audience. This incident will long be 
remembered by those who witnessed it." 

No doubt ; and the writer might have added 
a closing incident which is said to have followed 
the song, namely, that the singer, or reciter, for 
even her songs were recited, as every one will 
remember who has witnessed her "Lycisca" in 
the high-colored tragedy of "Valeria," — having 
terminated her song, carried round the little cup 
or bowl, as of yore, only this time intimating to 
those to whom her trembling hand extended it 
— " It is for the poor I" But to revert to older, 
as well as odder fashions. 

The consequences of the treaty which the 
Colophonians made with the Lydians, will serve 
to show that alliances are not necessarily ad- 
vantageous to the weaker party. The Colopho- 
nians were an austere people. They were the 
Quakers of antiquity, and Mr. Bright himself 
might admire them. Rut no sooner were they 
united with the Lydians than Colophon became 
full of Lydian milliners, tailors, jewellers, and 
hair-dressers, and the reign of simplicity was 
over for ever. Prior to this a Colophonian 
woman no more thought about her dress than did 
Maria Theresa, who, on being told that she was a 
grandmother, rushed inlo the neighboring Opera- 
house, in her flannel night-dress and huge night- 
cap, in which she looked like Mrs. Gamp, and 
announced to the ecstatic audience that an heir 
was born to the greatness of Hapsburg Lorraine. 
The Colophonians were once as careless of 
appearances, but now, men and women, they 
all adopted the Lydian fashions. In one day, a 
thousand of the former, who had never known 
what a mantle was before, were seen on the pub- 
lic places, as proud of their jaunty purple 



cloaks as Rubini of his "Almaviva." Men and 
women alike had a gold ornament at the end of 
every lock of hair; and as for perfume, it was 
used to such an extent that for miles round the 
air was full of it, and the Lydian Atkinsons 
toiled in vain to meet the demand by supply. 
# * • * * * ♦ 

The oddest of fashions or dresses was one 
which was once adopted by the rich but parsi- 
monious Fountayn Wilson, the wealthy but 
thrifty landowner of Yorkshire. When loyal 
gentlemen were raising militia companies during 
the late war, Mr. Wilson not only followed the 
fashion, but he bought, at a low rate, a quantity 
of grey cloth, in the expectation that govern- 
ment would purchase it at an advanced price, ■ 
and so put a profit into Fountayn's pocket. He 
was disappointed, but he consoled himself by 
wearing nothing for years but dresses made out 
of this coarse militia grey. But London once 
saw him in a stranger dress than this. 

Mr. Wilson, having accepted an invitation to 
dinner on a day whereon he had to attend as 
member of a committee of the House of Com- 
mon?, ordered his servant to bring down to the 
house at six o'clock, a change of dress, and a 
hackney coach, in which he said he would effect 
the change as he rode in it. Ablution he did 
not think about ; but if his old black coat would 
do to dine in, he felt bound to change his nether 
garment. He had just reached the Horse 
Guards, and he had just taken off his trousers, 
and was about to put his legs into the other 
pair, when crack ! went the axle-tree, and down 
came the coach I An officious mob assembled 
to lend help ; but when they beheld an embar- 
rassed gentleman with two pairs of trousers, 
and neither of them on, great was their aston- 
ishment, and loudly did they publish the fact. 
Poor Fountayn sat helpless and victimized, till 
a good-natured officer who was passing, and 
knew the eccentric M.P., released him, by claim- 
ing him as a relative ; and as he led him covered 
with a cloak through the shrieking crowd, he 
calmed the laughters into silence by significantly 
pointing with his finger to his forehead, — which 
seemed to imply that they ought to have coin- 
passion on the infirmity of an imbecile gentle- 
man, so well provided with garments and so 
apparently indifferent as to their use. 

If Oliver Goldsmith went up in red plush 
breeches to be ordained by a bishop, the ce- 
lebrated Daniel Webster once appeared in 
as singular a costume, considering the occasion 
on which he wore it. The time had come 
when he was required to leave his old home, 
at Elms Farm, to visit Dartmouth College, 
for the purpose of being matriculated. A 
neighbor, in honest zeal for his credit, made 
for him a complete new suit of clothes, — all of 
homespun cloth, — the color "deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue." Thus attired, he set off on 
horseback; and he had not got far on his way 
when a storm suddenly overtook him, to which 
he was exposed for many hours. The river in 
his. way became swollen, the bridge was de- 
stroyed by the freshet, and he was obliged to 
ride many miles round ere he could again strike 
into a direct path. The rain descended in cease- 
less torrents during the whole time. The home- 
spun suit was not made of fast color. The rain 
sank into the cloth, and the indigo-blue, politely 
making way for it, soaked off into the shirt and 
skin of the young student. His features, too, 
partook of the general hue, and when the scholar 
reached Hanover, he was dyed blue from head 
to foot. Like Essex, when he came travel- 
soiled from Ireland, and proceeded to an inter- 
view with Queen Elizabeth, he went straight 
before the college authorities : without wiping — 
indeed he could not wipe the now fixed cerulean 
from his face, neck, and hands. Every shade of 
blue, and all moist, could be seen upon his 
clothes, the darker deposit upon his flesh. " Who 
is he?" asked one. "At home," said he, laugh- 
ing, " they call me ilaclc Dan; here I appear as 
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blue Dan ! and trouble enough have I had to ar- 
rive among you ; but you see me as I am, in a 
condition which, if it does not entitle me. to your 
approbation, should at least secure for me your 
sympathy." Daniel suffered no disparagement 
by appearing before his grave seniors like a man 
who had been dyeing all his life. He passed 
the dreaded ordeal with honor, and the wits said 
that he had no reason to be discontented with 
the storm which blew him into a port where 
honor and welcome attended him ; at the same 
time they advised him not to stick to the color, 
and proposed to him a thesis, which should have 
for its device, " Niminm ne fide colori." — 
Habits and Men. 

* 

MATTHEW PRATT. 

Matthsw Pratt, the subject of Ihis notice, 
was born in Philadelphia, on the 23d Septem- 
ber, 1734. His father was a goldsmith. Mat- 
thew Pratt received such an education as the 
common schools in the city afforded, and at the 
ago of fifteen was placed an apprentice to his 
uncle, James Claypoole from whom (to use his 
own words) he learned all the different branches 
of the painting business, particularly portrait- 
painting, which was his favorite study from 
ten years of age. This allusion to the different 
branches of the painting business, shows plain- 
ly the degraded state in which the Arts were at 
that time in this country. 

Passing over the period of his apprentice- 
ship, and two years during which he followed 
his profession in Philadelphia, we find him, in 
October, 1757, embarking on board a small ves- 
sel for the island of Jamaica, having ventured 
a great part of his property in a mercantile 
speculation. The vessel in which he sailed, 
was commanded by his brother-in-law, Enoch 
Hobart, father to the late Right Reverend 
Bishop Hobart. of New York. His abandoning 
the Arts at this time is not to be looked upon 
as an evidence of his want of encouragement, 
but as a disposition to see the world. The 
voyage to Jamaica, however, in a pecuniary 
point of view, was not very successful. The 
vessel was captured and plundered near St. 
Lucia, by a French privateer, and after a week's 
detention was retaken by a British ship. The 
result of this adventure was an agreeable resi- 
dence of six months in Jamaica; and he did not 
reach home until late in 1758. He now, for 
the first time, regularly pursued portrait-paint- 
ing, and met with the most perfect success, 
giving general satisfaction to his employers, and 
receiving an ample reward. 

In 1760 he married Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Mr. Charles Moore, merchant, of Philadel- 
phia, and four years after he prepared for his 
departure for England. 

It is now for the first time that the manu- 
script from which rcompiled this sketch speaks 
of Benjamin West. When or how the friend- 
ship between them commenced, I am unable to 
determine ; but from his journal it appears that 
Mr. West had entered into a matrimonial en- 
gagement, three years previous, with Miss 
Betsey Shewell, a relation of Mr. Pratt's father, 
and the present voyage was made in company 
with Miss Shewell and Mr. West's father, for 
the purpose of terminating that engagement by 
marriage. The passage out was speedy and 
pleasant — -twenty-eight days from the Cape to' 
London ; and in three weeks after their arrival, 
the marriage ceremony was performed at St. 
Martin's church in the Strand, Mr. Pratt offi- 
ciating as father, and giving away the bride. 
The whole party then made an excursion to 
Mr. West's aunt's in Oxfordshire, and to his 
brother's in Berkshire, and returned to London 
after a delightful tour of several weeks. 

Mr. Pratt was now located as .a member in 
Mr. West's family, and studied his art under 
him with close application, and received from 
him at all times (to use his own words) " the 



attentions of a friend and brother." He con- 
tinued in England four years — eighteen months 
of that time being spent in the practice of his 
profession in the city of Bristol ; and it is to 
his studies and improvement during this period 
that we are to look, as the cause of his attain- 
ing a professional stand of high respectability. 
In 1768 he returned to Philadelphia, and re- 
commenced his business at the corner of Front 
and Pine streets. His situation and the nature 
of his business may be in some degree eluci- 
dated by referring again to his manuscript. 
" I now met with my old friend, the Rev. 
Thomas Barton, who came purposely to intro- 
duce me to Governor Hamilton, Governor John 
Penn, Mr. John Dickenson, Mr. Samuel Powel, 
the Willing family, the clergy of Philadelphia, 
&c, &c. ; among whom I met with full employ 
for two years." This pleasant and successful 
career was interrupted by some family concerns 
of importance, whieh rendered his presence in 
Ireland indispensable. Accordingly, in March, 
1770, he sailed for Newry, a fellow-passenger 
with Mr. Joseph Reed (afterwards Governor 
of Pennsylvania,) and soon after reached Dub- 
lin. Among o,thers with whom Mr. Pratt 
formed an intimacy in this place, was the Rev. 
Archdeacon Mann, from whose family, during 
his stay, he received every species of polite 
attention. By way of acknowledgment for so 
many favors, he painted a full-length portrait 
of the Rev. Doctor, in his canonical robes. 
This picture was placed in an exhibition by the 
Dublin Society of Artists, and its author re- 
ceived no inconsiderable share of praise and 
commendation. In the latter part of his time, 
he proceeded to England ; and during two 
weeks that he remained in Liverpool, was as- 
siduously occupied in painting portraits. From 
Liverpool he went to Cork, and soon after 
sailed to Philadelphia. 

Having returned to Philadelphia, Mr. Pratt 
never left it again, but pursued his profession 
with unabated zeal and industry. Many of his 
portraits extant prove him to have been an 
artist of talent and capacity. Among these I 
would notice, as works praised by competent 
judges, a portrait of the Duke of Portland, and 
one of the Duchess of Manchester ; also a scrip- 
ture piece, the " London School of Artists," and 
a full-length portrait of Gov. Hamilton, now 
in the possession of his family. 

Devotedly attached to his profession, and 
governed by the spirit of the times, and feeling 
that the legitimate path of the limner could not 
support an increasing family, Mr. Pratt painted 
at intervals a number of signs, some of which, 
until within a few years, have been hanging in 
this city.* Amongst these, perhaps the best was 
a representation of a cock in a barn-yard, which 
for many years graced a beer-house in Spruce- 
street ; the execution of this was so fine, and 
the expression of nature so exactly copied, that 
it was evident to the most casual observer that 
it was painted by the hand of a master. Most 
of bur old citizens recollect the sign of the 
grand convention of 1788, which was first raised 
at the corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 
On this piece Mr. Pratt gave portraits of most 
of the distinguished men assembled on that oc- 
casion, and for some time the streets were filled 
with crowds occupied in identifying likenesses. 

After spending a life principally in the culti- 
vation of the Arts, of which he was in this 
country a most effective pioneer, he was at- 
tacked by the gout in the head and stomach, 
and died on the 9th day of January, 1805, aged 
seventy years, three months, and nineteen days. 

Of the picture of " The London School of 
Artists," painted by Mr. Pratt, Mr. Sully says, 
" This picture was exhibited in our academy 
some years ago, and was so well executed that 
I had always thought it was a copy from West. 
The whole-length of Governor Hamilton I have 
often seen at the Woodlands, near Philadelphia, 
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and considered it a very excellent picture, and 
worthy to pass for one of West's." 

Between the years 1760 and 1764, Mr. Pratt 
painted portraits occasionally in N.'W York. I 
have seen a full-length portrait of Governor 
Colden by him, and there are in the Walton, 
family several of his pictures. Tradition says 
of him at this time that he was a gentleman of 
pleasing manners, and a great favorite with the 
first citizens in point of wealth and intelligence. 

From the venerable Mr. Thackara, we learn 
that Pratt, when a boy, " was a schoolmate of 
Charles W. Peale and B. West, at Videl's school, 
up the alley, back of Holland's hatter's shop, 
Second street, below Chesnut. At ten years of 
age he wrote twelve different handwritings, and 
painted a number of marine pieces, which are 
now in the family. He assisted C. W. Peale 
to form the first museum in Philadelphia, 
southwest corner of Third and Lombard streets. 
When in England, he assisted West in paint- 
ing the whole royal family " I give this as re- 
ceived from my respectable friend, Mr; Thac- 
kara ; but it seems at variance with the memoirs 
of C. W. Peale, in respect to Pratt, West, and 
Peale being schoolmates in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Peale was seven years younger than Pratt, and 
was born at Chesterton, eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and did not visit Philadelphia until he 
was a married man and a saddler; according to 
his son's biography of him 

It is well known that many a good painter 
has condescended, and many a one been glad,' 
to paint a sign. I have been told that it is 
very common in Paris. In Philadelphia the 
signs have been remarkable for the skill with 
which they are designed -and executed. B-side 
the signs mentioned above as painted by Mr. 
Pratt, a Neptune and a Fox-chase, with many 
others, came from his work-shop. One of the 
signs mentioned above is thus noticed in a let- 
ter from M. M. Noah, Esq., to me, and publish- 
ed in my History of the American Theatre. 
He says a prologue he wrote when a boy " was 
probably suggested by the sign of the Federal. 
Convention at the tavern opposite the theatre 
(the old theatre in South street). You no 
doubt remember the picture and the motto : an 
excellent piece of painting of the kind, repre- 
senting a group of venerable personages engaged 
in public discussions. The sign must have 
been painted soon after the adoption of the 
federal constitution ; and I remember to have 
stood ' many a time and oft' gazing, when a 
boy, at the assembled patriots, particularly the 
venerable head and spectacles of Dr. Franklin, 
always in conspicuous relief." 

I insert with pleasure Mr. Neagle's testimony 
to the merit of Pratt, and it is the testimony 
of an excellent artist and judicious man. 

"I have seen the works of Pratt — portraits 
and other subjects. I remember many signs 
for public houses (now all gone)- painted by his 
hand, and I assure you they were by far the 
best signs I ever saw. They were-of a higher 
character than signs generally, well colored, and 
well composed. They were like the works of an 
artist descended from a much higher depart- 
ment. One of a game-cock, admirably painted, 
which was afterwards retouched or repainted by 
Woodside. It was called the 'Cock revived,' 
but with all Woodside's skill, it was ruined, 
and I have heard he confesses it. One of the 
Continental Convention, with they say good 
likenesses. One of Neptune, &c, for Lebanon 
gardens in South street. One admirably exe- 
cuted Hunting Scene, with sun-rise, in' Arch 
street. A Drovers' Scene, and others, most of 
them with verses at bot om, composed by himself. 

"Piatt's signs, or at least those attributed to 
him by his son Thomas, were broad in effect 
and loaded with color. There is no niggl.ng in 
his style or touch. I remember them well ; for 
it was in a great measure his signs that stirred 
a spirit within me for the Art, whenever I saw 
them, which was frequent." Dt/nlap. 
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